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) of duty peculiar to each month. But as no one can be 


“fravagant acaste. But while you are engaged in seeding, 


-the manner in which you may put in either wheat or rye, 


your seed from three to four inches deep. The harrowing 


than in the observance,” where there are such sudden 
' ehanges from heat to cold, as those which distinguish 


lets have a much greater field to pasture in during their 


the growing part of the fall, and thereby the better ena- 
‘bled to withstand the pinchings of our winters. 

"Fall Ploughing—If you have not availed yourself of 
~ our last month’s advice, to get such of your stiff ground 
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aod 25 cents for each additional gy ty nine ve ones in pro- 

ion. §C7’Communications to be directed to the Editor 
popablisher, and all letters, (post paid) to be addressed to 
SamveL Sanps, publisher, corner of Baltimore & North sts. 


Fp WORK FOR NOVEMBER. 


As it is-possible that the dry weather during September 
and the first half of October may have prevented the ex- 
ecution of much of the work usually done - in. those 

“months, which will, consequently, be thrown, upon ihis, 
the farmers’ toils, which are usually severe in Mouember, 
will, therefore, be particularly so now®...1t is written in 
that good book, so dear to the christian’s hear, thag*s uf- 
ficient is the day for the evil thereof”—buti 

js to be taxed with the labors which all 
two preceding months, it may be’ that itwill: prov » ten 
short to enable the husbandman to me@f-the yarious 4 
gaisitions thus to be made upon him, ever well he 
may have made his arrangements to fulfil the obligations 








‘ected to enact wonders, so should none be dishearten- 
‘ed, should he fall short of his own expectations. Let 
gach and all then do all that they can, and the reflection 
it will carry with it, will more than compensate for any 
disappointment. ie 

Having thus communed with you in our familiar way, 
we would now direct your attention to those duties which 
devolve upon you during this month. 

ON THE FARM. 

Small Grain—If you have not been fortunate enough 
tohave gotten in your wheat and rye, delay not a moment 
longer to put it in; for though it be late, it is not too late, 
the seasons concurring, to make a crop sufficiently pro- 
ductive to gratify your wishes, if they be not of too ex- 


recollect, that your chances of success will depend upon 
as neither should be committed to the earth without good 
ploughing, and perfect pulverization of the soil.- If you 
expect to secure your crops against winter-killing, or the 
spewing up by the frost, you should not fail to plough in 


in of fall grain is “a custom more honored in the breach 


our winters. Where the seed are ploughed in, the root- 


early growth, and, therefore, are pushed forward during 
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spring,—and time is money,—your ground will be greatly 
benefitted, and an immensely increased capacity for pro- 
duction will be imparted to it—first, by the nutriment it 
will receive from the atmosphere ; and,. secondly, bythe 
mellowing of the frosts, as nothing tends more than it to 
seperate the- naturally adhesive particles of which clay 
soils are composed. 

Where such soils are infested with that pest of husband- 
ry, garlic, we deem. fall and winter ploughings indispen- 
sably necessary, as nothing less than the exposure of its 
roots to the alternate influence of thawing and freezing, 
will destroy their vital powers. . : 

While you are engaged at your fall ploughing, we would 
have you bear in mind our advice of last month, not to 
omit to preparévan acre of good loamy soil for every ten 
head-of cattle, to. put. down in ‘beets, (mangel wurtzel or 
SUL OL, 4 Eg) Ve feel assured that if we can only 
get you.to we shall never have occasion to jog 
your memor? ‘self-interest and personal pride— 
those Wholésoihe iticentives to human action—will prove 
inducements {60 strong for your resistance. 


For the proper method o cultivating these roots, we 
refer-youto the’ plan i be in No. 21, of this jour- 
ji te Sw - iF j 


Gathering Corn.—Y our corn must be gathered, husk- 
ed and housed, as the sooner this is now done the less you 
will lose by the depredations of birds, vermin, beasts and 
man. Recollect that while it remains on the stalks, if 
they be not cut up, that in many of the counties of Mary- 
land, it is no robbery though the. whole should be taken 
from you. When gathered, the sooner the better it is 
husked and put under lock and key in your corn-house.— 
When once there,-you can, consult your.own convenience 
as to time, to shell your surplus for market. But if we 
may be excused for offering a word of advice, we would 
say, thateconomy and policy both unite in recommending 
that you get it ready as soon as possible, as you may 
then watch the prices current, and avail yourself of the 
highest price. As a general rule, we think it safest forall 
farmers, to, place themselves as early as possible in a po- 
sition to profit by the rise of the markets, and’ therefore 
we say to you, get out your grain, as well as corn.— 
When such work is done, the mind is free. 

Accumulation of manure.—As without manure, no man 
can farm to advantage or profit, it should be the business 
of all to provide it by every means. within his power.— 
The stock of but few of us yield a.sufficient quantity to 
supply our demands, and hence the necessity of seeking 
it from other sources.. Our woods and marshes, if these 
sources were properly availed of, would, with the aid of 
time, and plaster, afford ample stores, not only to keep up 
those of our fields which are in good condition, but to 
bring up those which may have been exhausted. by bad 
and improvident cropping. Let the leaves and mould 
from the woods be hauled into your cow-yerd, and spread 
evenly on its surface. These materials-will act as absorb- 
ents, to suck up the liquid which falls from your cattle ;| 
they will keep. your yard:-dry, and thus add to the com- 
fort of your stock through the winter, and in the spring, 
furnish you with a fine supply of rich food for your 
crops. Say thatyou spread those materials a foot and a 
half deep over your cow-yard. If you do, and should 
mix them up with the droppings of your stock in the 
spring, you may rest assured, that it will not deteriorate 











as you intend for spring planting, ploughed, lose no time 
in doing so now, for besides the dime you will gain in the 


their quality, while it will add a hundred and fifty per 
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be enabled to ‘carry on’ the improvement of your farm, 
increase its power of production, and add to your wealth. 
What is the top earth which we find in the woods? Why 
decomposed and undecomposed vegetable matter, or in 
the phrase of, the chemists of the present day, insoluble 
and soluble geine, the latter of which is that peculiar sub- 
stance on which plants so delight to feed, and which, af- 
ter all that may be-said upon the subject, is, in verity, the 
fat of the earth—the food of plants. Without its exist- 
ence in the earth, either naturally, or through artificial 
means, all,the minerals and salts known to man, though 
heaped mountains high, would never fertilize the earth.— 
Lime, marl, ashes, and their kindred substances, are, we 
candidly aver, absolutely essential to the healthful action 
of all soils; but they are all, except ashes, but handmaids, 
who, when: the materiel of the banquet are. prepared, 
serve but as cooks to prepare the food for the palates of 
the plants. Ashes alone possess both nutritive and stimu- 
lative properties. of 

Among the leaves of the forest, if our opinion were 
asked, which is of greatest value in the formation of ma- 
nure? we should unhesitatingly pronounce in favor of _ 
those of the pine—pine shatters.as they are called.. These 
latter, besides possessing in ameminent degree, nutritive 
matter, are highly stimulative, and never fail, when pro- 
perly managed, to urge forward the- vigorous. growth of 
all plants to which they may beapplied. Having suggest- 
ed the idea of their proper management,.we’ would, pre- 
mise that the appreépriate place for them is the dung-heap 
of the stable, where they should be placed layer and Jay- 
er about, in the proportion of two to.one. . rents 

With respect to the disposition of marsh mud, we 
would observe, that it should be formed into. a compost 
with lime, marl or ashes, as either. of those substances 
will cause a more rapid decomposition of its vegetable 
matter, infuse life into the mass, and thus prepare. itfor 
use by spring. If treated thus, it will be found equal, if 
not superior to barn-yard manure, and will answer. for 
any crop to which it may be applied. sic aad 

If sand, or the scrapings of roads be more convenient 
than the substances we have described, the cow-yard may 
be covered with either, as they each answer an. excellent 
purpose as absorbents, besides being competent of melio- 
rating the condition of all tenacious soils. . Independent- 
ly of the mechanical action of the latter upon clay soils, 
they possess the advantage of being charged with fertili- 
zing principles, which render them beneficial in a two-fold 
capacity. , : 

It may be said that it will cost time, labor and money, to 
provide either, or all of these materials. True, it will 
but then, if it will repay us with compound interest—if ‘it 
will add fifty ora hundred per ceat. to the fertility of ,our 
lands, our interest would certainly dictate, that we should - 
not hesitate a moment as:to what is the true policy. to be 
pursued. tee, a weed] ; 
We know there are some agriculturists who are unwil- 
.ling to admit that any thing is manure but the contents of 
the barn and stable yards; but as the opinions of such 
are but the results of long cherished: prejudices, which 
should bend to. the lights of reason and experience, we 
trust that even they will credit us when we.assure them, 
in all sincerity, that clay put upon.sandy land, or sand up- 
ona clay soil, will each improve the other, and that sand 
from the shores of a river, or creek, that is salt, will upon 
clay, prove a most excellent fertilizer. ... ., ©) — 
- Harvesting Potatoes, Turnips, Beets, and.other roots. 
—Be careful-to harvest and put away such roots as you 


may have raised before they. be overtaken by the frost, as 
adelay of only a few days may render abortive your la- 
bors of the season. The ruta-baga and parsnip may. be 





cent, to their quantity. Thus at little expense will you 


left in the drills where they-grew, by. simply thr 








‘ake , 
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furrow up to them; but even these had better be taken up, 
as it will be greatly conducive: to convenience to. have 
them where you can, at all-periods of the winter, get at 
them, tlian to Jeave them in the ground.- The earth which 
may be around your beets, should be suffered to dry be- 
fore they are putaway. Indeed, they should be gathered 
in dry.weather, if possible... 

Meadows.—If your meadows need manuring, and you 
have any ashes, rotten manure, or other suitable substan- 
. ees, for a top-dressing, you may, very advantageously, 

haul out and spread it during this month, taking’ care 
to do it in dry weather, when there is no danger of 

ching your land. If your meadows have briars or 
hes in them, root them out. 

Hogs:—Pen and fatten your hogs, as they will much 
éasier take fat in warm than in cold weather. Before 
commencing your regular feeding with corn, give them, 
at intervals of two days, three or four slop feeds, in 
which about half an ounce of sulphur, to each hog, is 
infused. 

If you precede your corn-feeding with pumpkins, let 
them be cooked, as in that state, besides not scouring the 
animals, they are greatly more nutritious. 

Caitle—If your pastures are thin, it would be wise to 
mapa Bete’ your stock with hay and fodder, before they 
fall off in flesh, as it is much easier to keep them up while 
in, than it is to get them up, after they may have lost their 
‘flesh. Let all your stock have salt three times a week ; 
andif possible, your milch cows should have slops or roots 
of some kind or other. Be sure to keep no more than 
you can keep well. 

Such of your heifers, or cows, as may be in calf, 
should be liberally fed through the winter, and several 
weeks before calving, should be slopt.. Nor should you 
be less attentive. to your ewes in lamb, and sows in pig. 
Self-interest, as well as humanity, point to this as the 
proper course. 

les.—Pick by hand, and carefully put away your 
apples, both for keeping and making cider, and recollect 
t'no rotten ones should be admitted among either de- 
scription. Let all that is in the least unsound, be given to 





































your and cows. 
Pi out Orchards.—If you design transplanting 
an ore or any number of fruit trees, this season, we 


would remind you that this is the month for doing it— 
‘But before we say another word upon thesubject, we would 
admonish you of this fact—unless your ground is in good 
' condition, and has had the advantage of a summer cleans- 
crop, you had better delay planting until next spring, 
ve even fail for-unless the ground be in the best eo 
ble Order, your young-trees will be retarded in their 
wth. Td ible, they should always be set out in 
than that from which they may have been 

* removedyand kept clean by timely workings. 
As the planting of an orchard is 2 matter of great mo- 


f 


placed, should be dug much deeper and wider than is ne- 
ary to admit the roots; the ercess of depth should be 
with rich mould from the woods, well-rotied ma- 
nure, or rich earth. In inserting the tree, care must be 
* taken to hold: it erect while the hole is being filled up; 
~ the filling of-which should be done with rich earth or 
mould. in covering the roots, if the earth be wetted, it 
‘will be of advantage: indeed, it is absolutely necessary, 
in order tha earth may settle around every part of the 
A stake must be placed in the hole, to which the 
the must -be tied with straw. After the 

= planted, a little long horse dung should be thrown 
- over to be capped with earth. This will 
ve to- maintain .moisture and preserve a wholesome 
tem , the winter, and impart nutriment du- 

| Geet rai ; ; 


_ Bf yo desire thet your young trees should flourish, 


Fa 
e 


a i t for several years after transplanta- 
1, you shiould not cultivate grass or small grain among 
oes, corn, pumpkins, or any thing requiring 
culture ly, be grown. 


the trunks of -your old trees, four or five inches deep, ge 
some brush or light wood from your woods, and burn 
the earth you thus take out; place it in heaps convenient 
to your trees, and next spring, replace it around their roots, 
‘and our wotd for. it, the appearance and yield of your or- 
chard will more than compensate you for the trouble, and 
especially, if, in addition to this, you will take the trouble 
to scrape the rough bark off your trees, and apply the 
wash we before mentioned, or a mixture or paste of tur- 
pentine and muddy water. The cause of disease in fruit 
trees, is neglect. A little attention of the kind we re- 
commend, will save you both money and mortification. 
KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Cabbages,—If you have been provident enough to fol- 
low our advice, and have provided yourself with cabbage 
plants, we would remind you that this is the month for 
planting them out, and lest you may have forgotten our 
instructions, we will here repeat them. Manure the plot 
of ground you design for your Early Yorks, Early Bat- 
tersea, or Early Sugar loaf, well, with fresh stable manure 
—and do not be afraid of putting on too much—spade it 
in neatly, then lay off your furrows, 2 feet wide, east and 
west, bringing them pretty much into the shape of potato 
rows when well hilled this done, stick in your plants 
on the north side of the furrows, about half way down, 
press the earth well around the roots, taking care to sink 
the plant up to the lower leaves. When the weather gets 
cold, lay a little straw or leaves in the furrow, cover them 
with pine brush, and you may rest sure of having a sup- 
ply of cabbages early next summer. In the month of 
April, say about the 15th, take off the pine brush and 
straw, and hoe down your furrows, so as to level the 
ground. This will be the first working of your plants. 
After that the weeds and grass must be kept under, and 
the plants hilled as they may require it. 

If you have no straw to spare, stable dung may be laid 
in the trenches, and instead of being removed in the 
spring, must be covered up at the time of levelling the 
furrows. This last plan we think best, as besides saving 
the trouble of removal, it will greatly add to the strength 
of the soil, and, consequently, to the growth of your cab- 

es. 

Asparagus beds.—If Pe> were omitted to be work- 
ed last month, let them receive a working this. 
Leltuce.—This delightful spring vegetable may still 
be sown on a warm border with a southern exposure. 
Let the border be manured well with strong stable ma- 
nure—say two inches deep: dig it in well, and thorough- 
ly pulverize your bed, and then sow and rake in your 
seed. After raking, pat it down gently with the back 
of your spade; then lay on a covering of pine brush. 
With this simple protection, you will secure yourself 
an early supply of lettuce. 

Garlic, Rocambole, Shallots and Shives, may all be 
planted out early this month. , 
Taking up and putting away Cabbages.—Y our cab- 
bages must be taken up and put away just before tbe set- 
ting in of hard frosts: do it ina dry day. If you desire 
to keep them well, you should erect over them a tempo- 
rary covering that will protect them from wet ; the shed 
must be open at both ends to admit the free circulation 
of air. 

Onions.—If you have made a crop of onions, have 
them carefully looked over, and the decayed ones thrown 
out. 

Beet, Carrot and Parsnips.—If you design raising 
either of these roots next spring, dung the beds you de- 
sign for them heavily, and dig them up this month. As 
soon in the spring as it may be safe to plant, redig, 
and pulverize the soil thoroughly, before sowing your 
seed. 

Spinach and Radishes may be sown in warm bor- 
ders. 

Gooseberries, Currants and Raspberries, may be plant- 
ed out this month—the earlier the better. 

Having thus briefly sketched a few of the things to be 
attended to in the kitchen garden, let us advise you, that 
if you have not hitherto attendéd to one, to delay it 
no longer, as there is nothing which adds more to the 
comforts of domestic life, than a well-filled and cultivated 
garden. > 


Louisiana Sucar Crop—Levy’s N.O. Price Current 
of Oct. 1, estimates the crop of Sugar for the past year at 
65 to 70,000 hhds. which is considered a fair average crop. 





rable, and a large product was looked for, if.an early frost 
or any other untoward circumstance did not interfere tg 
mar the prospect. The immense increase in the popula. 
tion of the West is expected to create a demand for this 
great staple of Louisiana, which will counterbalance any 
extra amount that may be obtained from the growing 
—and clearly points to the necessity of looking ahead for 
some additional means to supply the demand which is 
continually increasing, and which can in no event be dj. 
minished, of this, now, necessary of life—It is a subject 
worthy of the consideration of the statesman and the phi- 
lanthropist, whether the most enlightened and liberal en. 
couragement should not be extended to a branch of jn. 
dustry, in which almost every man, woman and child in 
the country is immediately interested—and we earnestly 
hope that this among other matters connected with the 
agricultural interests, may not be lost sight of, but that the 
farmers and planters of the several States may take such 
steps to bring before the respective legislative bodies 
which are shortly to assemble, this and other subjects 
which may seem to require their attention. The agricul}. 
turists of this country comprise the great mass of the na- 
tion, and as all government is instituted for the benefit of 
the many, it is but fair, reasonable and proper, that the 
same fostering care and protection should be extended to 
them which is now granted to other branches of labour, 
The same publication estimates that the Western cities 
have taken one half of the sugar crop of Louisiana for the 
past year, and that “from the rapid growth of that great 
country, the prediction may safely be ventured, that buta 
few years will elapse ere its want of this article will be 
doubled;” thus shewing the necessity of preparing for the 
increasing demand that is to be expected for the article, 
We have from time to time endeavored to direct atten- 
tion to the culture of the Sugar Beet as an object worthy 
of the attention of the farmer, and we are more and 
more convinced of the great benefits to be derived to the 
country from an extensive introduction of the same. The 
trial can be made on a small scale at first, and there can- 


who have tried the experiment, that there is nothing sue 
perior'to it for feeding cattle. We find in a late number of 
the Farmers’ Cabinet a communication of Mr. Pedder up- 
on this subject, which we hope atan early day to place 
before our readers. Mr. P. is a gentleman well known 
for his intelligence, and has given to the subject on which 
he treats much of his time and attention, having personal- 
ly examined the manufactories in Europe for the purpose 
of introducing it into this country. sd 





sessed, towards the close of 1838, eighty-seven manufac- 
tories of beet root sugar in full operation, viz: Prussia, 
63; Bavaria, 5; Wurtemburg, 3; Darmstad, 1; other 
States, 15; besides 66 which were then constructing. The 
refining of cane sugar is an important branch of industry 
in the States of the Union. . No less than 800,000 quin- 
tals are yearly refined therein ; 750,000 of which are for 
home consumption, and the remainder for exportation — 
At the close of 1838, the number of sugar refineriesin 
thosé States was 78, viz: in Prussia, 66; Bavaria, 7; Sax- 
ony, 2; Electoral Hesse, 2; Grand Duchy of Hesse, 1. 
The cultivation of silk in Prussia is yearly increasing, 
notwithstanding the frosts which destroy every winter 
considerable number of mulberry trees. In the neighbor- 
hood of Potsdant there are now 278 plantations of ‘that 
tree. Last year’s crop exceeded 13,000 pounds of silk of 
an excellent quality, which sold at the rate of from 308. 
to 37f1. 50c: per pound. 





Potatoe Cheese—In Germany, great quantities of this 
article are made, and it is stated that the cheese will retain 
its freshness for several years if kept in close vessels. ‘It 
is prepared by boiling the potatoes, and reducing them, 
when cold, to pulp, rejecting skins. Sour milk is addet, 
or else sweet curd, with the whey pressed out, in the pre- 
portion ofa pint to five pounds of pulp. It is kneaded 
several times, drained in small baskets, and simply drain- 











The prospects for that now in the ground was very favo- 


ed in the shade.—Silk Grower. 
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not be the slightest fear of loss, as it is admitted by all © 


The States composing the German Customs Union pos- © 
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FREE NEGROES AND SLAVES. 
When it is too late, the people of Maryland will begin 


to look for the means of protection in their slave proper-_ 


ty. We stillsay slave property, although, notwithstand- 
ing slaves are expressly recognized as, property by the 
constitution, without which recognition this confederation 
never would have been formed, yet such has been the’ef- 
fect of fanatacism and emancipation ; of the intermeddling 


- machinations of abolitionists, and the mischievous agency 


of free negroes, that the very owners of this species of 
property seem to begin to doubt, whether slaves are pro- 
erty or not; and so much has its value become impaired, 
jn the possession of those who reside contiguous to the 
non-slaveholding states, that the question has been raised 
whether they are in fact worth keeping. Either discip- 
line must be so much relaxed, as that the labour of the 
slave will scarcely pay for his support; or if forced to-la- 
bor no more than is even necessary to health and con- 
tentment, they abscond, and passing over the lines into a 
non-slaveholding State, are there concealed and protected. 
The number and the success of elopements leave no doubt 
of the establishment of a regular chain of posts accessary 
to, and of systematic plans deliberately organized for 
their seduction and concealment. In these escapes the 
free negroes are, for the most part undoubtedly instrumen- 
tal, as they are to most. of the robberies committed by 
slaves. ~ While at Easton two weeks since, the slaves of 
two gentlemen made their escape, being to each, ifnot re- 
covered, a loss of one thousand dollars; and the firm per- 
suasion was, that in both cases, the runaways were fur- 
nished with “passes” by a free negro barber. Even if ap- 
préhended, these gentlemen will heve been put to an ex- 
pense of not less than three hundred dollars, and this 
without the slightest pretext of il] usage or unkindness. 

The usual process is, when the owner is supposed to 
have despaired of his recovery, for some abolition or free- 
negro lawyer to open a correspondence with the owner, 
representing the runaway to be in Canada, or otherwise 
beyond apprehension : coolly adding, with .a highway- 
man’s impudence, take that or nothing ; and the owner has 
to put up with a total loss, or compromise fora third of 
the value of his property ; the result in either case proving 
an incentive to others to make off in like manner. 

If the Legislature would require the owners of steam- 
boats and rail-roads to render an account of the number of 
free negroes to and fro, between Maryland and Virginia, 
and the states of Delaware and Pennsylvania; and espe- 
cially of those who go between Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia, it would give them eyes to the extent of the inter- 
course which is maintained between the free negroes of 
Maryland and the District of Columbia, and the abolition- 
ists of the North; and all wonder would cease if any still 
exists at the number of runaway negroes, their success in 
escaping, and their concealment. The truth is, if the 
slaveholder would bring himself to'look: the truth in the 
face, that nothing which is called property, is so precari- 
ous as that which is now.held in slaves in Maryland ; 
and those who hold them would do well to make up their 
mind at once, whether any- means can be taken to secure 
themselves in the enjoyment of property,which it was vain- 
ly supposed, at the time of the confederation, was secur- 
ed to them by the law and the constitution—or wheth- 
‘er, if they cannot, they must submit to the necessity of 
securing it, while yet they may, by sale to. the South; 
or by going there with it—Will they be forced to yield 
to fanatical encroachment, the land of their fathers—the 
finest portion of the Union, seeking security and support 
in the South ; or will they, or canthey, take some effec- 
tual measures to guard themselves from depredation—for 
depredation may be committed ,as well by enticement 
away, as by direct invasion and seizure of your property. 

If free‘negroes, allies of the abolitionists of the north, can- 
not be banished altogether ‘trom the State, can they not be 


| prevented from passing to and fro between the slaves in one 


state, and the fanatics of adjoiniig ones, acting as promoters 
of elopement, and instruments of sedition? Have not the 
Legislature the power to prevent the return into the State, of 
all tree negroes, who go beyond its limits? Have they not 
the power to compel them to bind out, under whe di- 
rection of the Magistrates’ or Orphans’ Court, their children, 
until they artived at a certain age, to persous who will bring 
them up in habits of honest industry? Louk at those who 
are free, and see the difference in the appearance, character 
and condition of such as are born free, and those who have 
been manumitted at mature-age, by the mistaken philanthro- 
py of their masters. In nine cases out of ten, the manumit- 
ted slave is as much supetior to the free-born negro, as in- 
dustry and honesty can render a man superior to the vagrant, 
the drunkard and the thie.—With some exceptions, it is free- 
ly admitied, it is not in their nature to labor systematically 
aod voluntarily for their living, when left to themselves.— 
They have not sufficient mind and sound reflection and conti- 
nuous resolution to labor steadily and systematically, and 
perseverance to provide for the day of rain and of sickness— 
and for seasons of scarcity and the helplessness of old age. 
Too many white men fail to do this, and the negro, being left 
to his own impulses, living in a state of political degradation 
and serveillance, is sure to become enervated. When prompt- 
ed by actual hunger, or the near approach of it, he will labor 
for an hour or a day; that gives him the means of satiating 
his appetite, and enough besides to buy a sufficient measure 
of intoxicating liquor to produce intoxication ; -and to this he 
yields himself without’ an effort to resist it—becoming in a 
short time a subject of the poor-house or a tenant of the pen- 
itentiary—but if under the supposition that. their children 
were bound out to moral and sober people, under the guardi- 
an care of the Orphans’ Court, who ought to be required to 
take bond for their humane and moral treatment, by the time 
they come of age, they would have acquired habits of regu- 
lar labour and of abstinence, with some pride and sense of 
moral obligation, which would make them useful to the 
state, adding to the number of efficient Jabourers—so much 
needed in Maryland. That the number of free blacks should 
be as much as possible, diminished, is admitted by all, and 
no measure would restrain their increase more effectually, 
than a prohibition of apy rong the slave and the free 
—a connection which is pé@rficious and cruel in whatever 
light it may be regarded—pernicious because of the contrast 
in their condition. The closer the communion between the 
slave and the free negro, the more is the’ condition of the 
latter aggravated in his own esteem; and it would not be. 
saying too much to affirm, that far the greater number of thefis 
and offences. committed by slaves, are the result of connec- 
tions with, or instigations by those who are free. Cruel, be- 
cause it often subjects the slave who may be well brought up, 
and of good character, to the mortification and distress of 
seeing himself the father of a numerous offspring, uulerly in- 
capable of self-support—sick and without medicine—huagry 
and without bread ;-so that for their relief, he must steal or 
atarve himself. Even the abolitionist would unite in con- 
demning the union of the free male with the female slave, 


slave male co-habiting with the free female, augments the 
list of free negroes, and helps to perpetuate a miserable class 
of beings. : 


treatment is humane—clothing and provisions abundant and 
wholesome ; and the discipline strict; and where (here are 
no tree negroes nor abolitionists to mortify and barrass them, 
keeping them in a state of excitement and mortification.— 
There is not an interest that is not impaired, by the proximity 
of the free states, and the protection there afforded to slaves, 
and by the presence and intercommunion of the free with the 
slave negro. - Even the value of land is diminished by it:— 
Maryland suffers the disadvantages without the advantages 
of aslave state. The disadvantage consists in the reputation 
(the odium north of the Delaware,) of -being a slave state.— 
The capitalists of the north refuse on that aceount to invest 
in Maryland: lands, though they could buy land in Maryland 
for-$20 an acre, which is intrinsically worth more than theirs, 
whieh’ they could sell for an hundred. Our éondition is in 
fact that of neither the one, or the other, and unléss something 
‘can’ be done to counteract the progress of fanaticism on this 


because thereby he adds to the number of slaves; while the- 


The slave is most happy in the southern states, where the } 


which ahoays follows irresponsible power, slavery in Mary- 
land must cease, either by salé, while that right remains to 
the slaveholder, or, ere long, by forced emancipation! Vit-_ 
ginia, once proud and independeat Virginia, already half cap- 
tive to the north, will soon take her place as the frontier slave 
state; Maryland with her Southern principles, eaten out by 
Northern men, will then assume to her, the relation that 
Pennsylvania now bears to Maryland—nay, it is but too ob- 
vious that-as. things are now working, in process of ume, and 
that not slowly, slavery must cease to exist-in all the provis- 
ion growing states; its northernmost line will be the line of 
the sugar, the rice and the cotton culture; the climate alone 
affording to the slaveholder that shelter which jastice could 
not offer from the repacity of his pursuers.’ Will the South- 
ron still accept the shadow without the substance of equal 
and confederate powers? Be his relation then what it may, 
independent, confederate, or colonial, for one, we say, let it 
be defined. To the misery of the slave, let him not add the 
meanness of the dupe. Let him remember that time and 
corruption have often achieved what would have defied the 
power of the sword—in a word, let ‘the slaveholder think, 


while yet, if yel, he has the power to act... - 
. Acricuttor. 





“Tue Exxicorr’s Mirrs Farr. 

To the Editor of the American Farmer: _ 

I hope sir, you will soon favor your readers.with the re- ° 
sult of the Agricultural Fair, which, in the Farmer of the 
25th Sept. you announced was to be held on the 30th Oct. 
in pursuance of arrangements made at Douoraghan Ma- 
nor. . 

Your suggestion to hold annual Fairs for the sale of all 
surplus stock has been well received throughout the state. 
I have yet to sce the first person who does not think 
well of it:—and from the well known activity; liberality 
and zeal of the committee appointed to make arrangement 
for. the first Fair at Ellicott’s Mills, the wealth and public 
spirit of the neighbouring farmers, and the magnificent 
weather with which they were favoured ; the number of 
bipeds and quadrupeds must have been immense! All 
things were auspicious of success, and those are.to be en- 
vied who took.an active part in the first execution of a 
plan to bring together the buyer and the seller—the farm- 
er, the grazier, the drover and the buteher. That the ar- 
rangements were on a liberal scale, and its execution, in 
order and spirit commensurate with the usefulness of the 
design, is not to be doubted, when we look at the charac- 
ters of the gentlemen to whom it was confided. The a- 
gricultural public will impatiently. wait the official report, 
and posterity will do honor to those who led the way in 
getting up Agricultural Fairs, to which farmers will here- 
after look as the place where they may safely send for 
sale all supernumerary consumers, and where they may 
buy, what may be needed to make up their complement 
of domestic animals. 

- I pray you, Mr. Editor, to give us the particulars. It 
is true that I had expected.the Committee.of Arrangement 
to advertise the Fair in all the country papers, and to have 
handbills posted at all public places within 30 miles—but 
as no notice has ever been given of any postponement of 
the Fair, it is taken for granted that it must have come off 
as arranged at the Manor! There are those who take it 
out in talking! talking! talking! but the committee in 
this case are men who are.called “doers of the work.” 

i. InquiReER. 





VatuaBLe Rures or MeasurEMENT. 
Believing that it will be a convenience for every one, 
‘who may be about to construct a corn house, to know the 
proper dimensions it should be to contain his crop, we 
will take the liberty of communicating the following 
simple rules arid examples, by which any one who.can _ 
multiply and divide, may work them. ts4 

Suppose a farmer wishes to build one with the capaci- 
ty of holding 300. bbls. of corn, what sized house will ah- 
swer his purpose? Answer, a house 40 feet long, 8 feet 
wide, and 12 feet high from floor to ceiling. Now for the 
rule. As there are 1,728 cubic inches in a cubic foot, and 
2,150 2-5 cubic inches in a bushel, and 10-bushels in a 
corn-barrel, all he has to do is to multiply the length, 
width and height of his house by each other, which will 

ive him its contents in cubic feet ; then multiply the pro- 








subject, and that abuse of strength and heedless injustice 


duct by 1,728, the number of cubic inchés in a foot : this 
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=a : = 
oduct wiil give him the number of cubic inches of the 
ouse, which must be divided by 21,502, the number of 
cubic inches in a corn barrel, and the quotient, will be 
the number of barrels which the house will contain ; as for 
EXAMPLE : ™ 


320 
- 
3840 
1728 


30720 
7680 
26880 
3840 


21,502 )-6635520 ( 308 bbls. 
"64506 








a 


184 
172016 


12904 
10 


129040 (6 bushels 
129012 


ee 








28 
To find the number of bushels of Corn or other grain in 
warre 

Let the grain be levelled so that it will be of equal depth 
throughout ; thén measure its length, breadth and depth, 
and multiply these dimensions by each other, and divide 
by 2,150, omitting the 2-5ths, as the quotient will be suf- 
ficiently near. We will suppose that the bulk is 12 feet 
long, 11 broad and 6 deep, and now for its contents. 

. 12 


il 
132 
6 
792 cubic feet 
1728 
5736 
~ 1584 
; ; 792 
"9160 ) 1367976 ( 636 bushels 


Contents 





a, 576 
ie: 
* 2304 (1 pk. 
2150 
5d APRESS 3% 11 18E 
oPhis last example may be worked a shorter, though not 


by simply multiplying the dimen- 
and again multiplying its pro- 
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the broadcast system would afford the greatest produce. 





Though by this rule we arrive at an approximation to 
the quantity contained, it is arbitrary and not exact, and, 
therefore, should not be preferred to the more certain one 
laid down before. 

To. ascertain the contents of a Barn. 
RULE. 

Suppose it be requisite to ascertain the contents of a 
batn measuring 50 feet in length, 30 feet in breadth, the 
height to the.beam 18 feet; that above the beam 10 feet— 
multiply the length, breadth and height into each other; 
then multiply the length and breadth of the barn together, 
and divide by 400,* and the quotient will be the number 
of tons of 20,000 Ibs. that the barn will contain ; as for 

EXAMPLE : 
50 feet, length of barn 
30 do. breadth of do. 


1500 
18 height to the beam 


12000 
1500 


oe 


27,000 product to the beam. 


50 feet length of the barn 
30 breadth of do. 


500 
5 half the height above the beam 


7,500 product above the beam 
27,000 do. to the do. 


4,00 ) 345,00 








83 tons, the contents of the barn.t 
CaLcuLaTor. 
* It has been ascertained that 400 feet will hold a ton of hay or 
straw. 
t There is a fraction over, but the calculation is sufficient!y near, 
for all practical purposes. 


A TREATISE ON WHEAT. 

ON THE VARIETIES, PROPERTIES, AND CLASSIFICATION 
or Wueat.—sy Joun Le Covureur. 
(Cone"hyded.) 

On the Relative Advantages of the Drill or Broadcast 
Systems. 

Much has been written. on this subject which still ap- 
pears debateable. My own observation leads me to be- 
lieve, that it rests mainly on the knowledge, skill, and long 
practice of the farmer. If a skilful and intelligent farmer, 
has for a long series of years, hoed, manured, and treated 
his land, so as to have eradicated all the seed weeds from 
it, and it remains in so clean a state that nothing but the 
intended crop will germinate; then indeed I should say 





But if the case be with most farmers, as my own, that the 
land to be cultivated, is loaded with the seeds of many 
descriptions of noxious weeds, then I contend the drill, 
or partly fallowing process, is that, which is alone likely 
to enable the farmer to obtain a compensating return from 
his crops. I have observed a field of wheat sown broad- 
cast in very good rich soil; so completely over-run with 
weeds, that at the very lowest computation; two-thirds of 
it was lost. In every case where the ordinary means are 
adopted, whether the expensive process of hand weeding, 
or the much less costly mode of hoeing broadcast, it is 
attended with manifest risk if not most carefully and at- 
tentively performed, as any of the young tillers that may 
be drawn or cut, will reproduce fresh ones, the ears from 
which will ripen a fortnight or more, later than those 
which were uninjured ; and the crop from such a mode 
of culture can never be in the most fit state of ripeness 
for harvesting. 

By the drill process, just before, or about the period that 
the wheat is forming its coronal roots, which, from wheat 
sown on the 18th January, I found, as may be seen by 
the plate, to be on the 17th of April, there is ample time 
to have it lightly but carefully hoed, so that the weeds 
maybe completely destroyed, and the coronal roots find 
a well stirred sail to work in; moreover the plants, being 
in a fee atmosphere between the drills so cleaned, which 
the weeds, previously to their destruction, breathed in 
common with them, a the whole benefit of the soil. — 

Those who desire to sow clover and rye grass, in the 





which destroys the weeds, mixes the grass seeds with 
soil, which then take possesion of it sooner thana second 


cessful, in regard to the future hay crop, is, I consi 
the cost of several bushels per a pt tom rae aa " 

My own practice is to put my seed wheat into 
water, two. or three bushels at a time, then stir it, till al] 
the light, injured, or sickly grains are floated or skimmed 
off; the grain thus cleaned is put to soak twelve hours jj” 
brine, made’ strong enough to float a potatoe; it is thay 
put to drain, and is well dried with air slaked: limes 
smutty ears appear after such treatment. The land jg. 
prepared by two or three ploughings, and a dressing. of’ 
lime, ashes, or some suitable manure, according to’ the: 
change required in the food of the seed. The wheat ig 
then sown with a five row drill machine, in drill‘ sévey 
inches apart, at the rate of two, to two and a half bushelgr 
the acre, after potatoes, or parsneps. 

One careful hoeing in April or May, is then sufficient 


*{to enable the wheat to get the upper hand of its enemigg 


the weeds, for which purpose I use a hoe of my own. in. 
vention, with a very narrow steel blade, not wider thay’ 
a table knife, with a stout blunt back, and a very sh; 
edge, the sides being rounded off like some cavalry stir- 
rups I have seen.—The workman is thus enabled to Place 
the back of the hoe against the very roots or tillers of the 
wheat, and thus scoop out any weed from them. In hoe 
ing straight along the drills, the work is performed y 
speedily, as the round projecting sides of the hoe quill 
the laborer, and prevent his cutting the plants; the blade: 
being so narrow prevents any accumulation of earth og 
the hoe, which glides or cuts through the dry surface, 
with great ease, and scarcely any resistance to the persor 
using it. Women or even children can handle it with 
facility. My gardener has adopted it for all his drifled 
crops, finding it a safe, commodious, and very powerful 
instrument. The clover and grasses are sown immedi« 
ately after the crop has been harvested, which has been 
found to answer remarkably well, though at the expense 
of one additional ploughing, a practice I have adopted, 
having observed it to be corroborative of Mr. Sinclair's 
experiments, who states in the “Hortus Gramineus Wo- 
burnensis,” page 248, “I have sown the seeds of the same 
grasses in every month of the year, January excepted; 
and though much depends on the weather and state of the 
ground, the results were always in favor of the month of 
September, and the beginning of August; and next to 
that, the middle or latter end of May, according as the 
weather was dry.” 

This principle is obviously in accordance with commion 
sense, for in the first place—the wheat crop receives the 
whole benefit of the manure which was intended for it, 
without being deprived of any part of it by the 
the land is also.as it were, partially fallowed by the hoe- 
ing, in the spaces between the drills, and is thus cleared 
and prepared for the grasses, at the most propitious sea- 
son of the year, according to the high authority just quo- 
ted—while the stubble that is lightly turned in, is itself a 
manure for them, and keeps the soil open and light, in a 
proper state for the young seedlings. 

Fallowing for a whole season is altogether too expen- 
sive a mode to be adopted by those who pay a high rent 
for their land, as-paring and burning, and the drill system, 
ora sort of half fallow will answer the purpose equally 
well. From land ina very bad state infested with couch 
grass in 1832, by means of paring and burning, previous 
to taking a crop of potatoes, which produced thirty-four 
thousand eight hundred pounds of saleable potatoes thé 
acre, and with an after dressing of forty bushels to the 
acre, of kelp or sea weed ashes, I raised forty bushels of 
fine wheat to the acre. One season I raised fifty-five; 
and last season fifty-one bushels to the acre; this year I 
hope to have reaped as much with drill husbandry 
though.on land in a very bad state, which had been much 
neglected. "T 

These are not mere assertions without proof, as a refer 
open ie my corn and millers book, would furnish all the 

etails. 


It may be seen whata perch of ground might be made to : 


produce, by multiplying the nineteen rows exhibited im 
the tables, by the produce of No. 8, Koeleri ; which 
would give éighty pounds weight to the perch, or ninety 
bushels to the acre. Now, extraordinary as this may 

pear, I have no doubt that land, in a perfect state of lth, 
and with seed suited to the soil and climate, may hereafter 





spring, will find it to be good practice to sow them a day 


be made to bear that quantity. 
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or two before the first hoeing is given, as the same stroke 





crop of weeds; but this mode which I have found sue.’ 
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” Herodotus mentions an encouraging: fact, whieh should 
lead farmers to hope, not indeed to ‘rival the: produce of 
wheat in Egypt, but greatly to increase their own. In 
this Clio it is stated “ of all countries which have come 
within my observation, this is far the most’fruitful in eorn. - 
Fruit trees;-such as the vine, the . olive, and the fig, they 
jo'not even attempt to cultivate; but the soil is so parti- 
cularly well-adapted for corn, that it never produces less 
than, tho hindred: fold ; inseasons which are remarkably 
favorable, it will: sometimes rise to three hundred: the 
eat of their wheat as well as barley is four digits in size. 
The immense height to which Millet and Sesamum will 

‘ow, although I have witnessed it myself, Iknow not 
fiow toymention. Iam well aware that they who have 
nob-visited this country will deem whatever I may say on 
the subject, a violation of probability.” 

-This elegant and. authentic historian, who flourished 
about four hundred and fifty years before the Christian 
era, speaks of wheat producing two or three hundred fold 
it is true the soil and climate of Egypt are both high- 
ly favorable to the growrh of wheat, but the produce is 
not extraordinary, if compared with the produce, from 

‘ingle ears of corn; as No. 7, which produced four 

unds four ounces from fifty-six grains, reckoning 9,000 

ins to the pound, is a produce between six and seven 
hundred for one. Hence may not our culture be here- 
after brought to equal Egyptian produce ? 


Resutt.—By the evidence of Mr. Jacob, before the 
select committee on Agriculture, in: 1833, whose authori- 
is unquestionable, the average consumptivn of wheat, 
inthe United Kingdom, may be about thirteen millions 
of quarters, and the average produce per acre, of England 
anid Wales, is about twenty-one bushels; this for the sake 
of argument I assume to be that of the whole Kingdom, 
though it will somewhat overrate it for Ireland and Scot- 
land; then, deducting the average importation of wheat 
since the year 1828, or a million and a half of quarters, 
we have about four millions, four hundred thousand acres 
in wheat annually. 
From the, circumstance of some portion of the country 
producing less than thataverage, 1 will suppose the land 
under cultivation for wheat to be five millions. of acres. 
Now assuming the average price of wheat for the last 
five years,to have been fifty shillings the quarter, it will 
readily be concluded that any means that could enable 
the farmer to raise one quarter of wheat, nay half a quar- 
termore per acre, would not only be a great individual 
advantage, but a very large increase of the national wealth; 
anation is a great family, and whether it be merely a 
pertion of the great family,a family of Rothschilds for in- 
stance, who are enriched by the intelligence, activity, and 
perseverance of one individual who by the application of 
thesame energies is enabled to. increase his own income, 
it is still so much increase of the national wealth, aug- 
mented in the ratio of the number so actively employed. 
It follows, if the mode I suggest, of raising wheat suit- 
ed to each soil and climate, be adopted; it may reason- 
ably be expected, in the course of a few years, such is the 
amazing productiveness of wheat, that the country will be 
supplied with suitable seed; and it is a consideration to 
which I earnestly call the attention of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; an increase of one quarter per acre, may 
be made to take place; even more than this increase has 
occurred on my own farm, where three. quarters per acre, 
was formerly the average, but has now gradually increas- 
éd in three years Out of four, (one year’s crop having been 
satrificed to an experiment) from three or four, to six 
rs per acre. Hertce, assuming the increase to be 
gly one quarter per acre, instead of the two, or three, 
which have taken place on my farm; that increase on 
five millions of acres, at fifty shillings per quarter, would 
present an annual augmentation to the national wealth of 
twelve millions five hundred thousand pounds. 

But this would not be the whole advantage gained. It 
isfarther stated by the same respectable authority, that 
one million and a half of quarters have been imported 
from abroad since 1828, which may have been purchased 
for about two millions sterling; or in other words, the 
English farmer lost that sum of money yearly which he 
tight have received for his wheat; but which was sent 
ut of the country, and paid to foreigners. Again, these 
differences are merely calculated on the wheat; it is ne- 
tessary to take into calculation the increase also, in the 
quantity of meal, that will accrue, wher the ‘system of 
—_——- 


classification, and the knowledge of the properties of each 
variety of wheat is attained. : 

‘Ihave shown that eighteen pounds of good Dantzic 
and Rostock flour, only made twenty-three pounds of 
bread, also that eighteen pounds of a@ farinaceous variety 
of my own growth, have made twenty-six pounds of bread. 
Here we have an excess of three pound of bread on eigh- 
teen pounds of flour, or of one-sixth, from two superior 
sorts of meal, and J shall rest satisfied to make my state- 
ments from these—though I am convinced, were I to 
make them from flour taken from the average mixtures 
which furnish the flour that is eaten all over the Kingdom, 
the increase would be greater. , 

In the farmers’ series, No. 74, at the article “on wheat” 
we find, that a bushel of wheat averages forty-eight pounds 
of both kinds of flour, of that sort called “seconds ;” 
hence if a superior sort of wheat be made to produce an 
increase of eight pounds of bread on every bushel; there 
would also be an increase of one shilling pet bushel on 
ninety-two millions of bushels, or of four millions six 
hundred thousand pounds a year, being a general increase 
of value in the produce of wheat and flour, to the amount 
of sixteen millions, nine hundred thousand pounds sterl- 
ing; to which may be further added, the sum that is an- 
nually paid by Englishmen to foreigners for corn, or two 
millions more, being a total increase of eighteen millions, 
nine hundred thousand a year. I shall expect to be told 
that these are mere idle and vain speculations, quite the- 
oretical and visionary, but I claim for consideration the 
experiments of five years, and the facts that I have been 
enabled to-deduce from them. | I readily admit that to 
obtain.the vast result I appear to jump at, a large and ap- 
parently unmanageable machinery would have to be put 
into motion, as well as the consentaneous action of, as it 
were a whole people. But if only half, nay a quarter of 
the result is attainable, it is surely worth the attention of 
the Government, as well as the whole body of agricul- 
turists. It is nota system of harrassing and vexatious 
taxation that I] am advocating, to endeavor to relieve the 
country froma portion of the burthens which overcharge 
it; but a course of regular, slow improvement, sure and 
infallible in its result, acting steadily upon the best feel 
ings, and individual interests, requiring only a regular sys- 
tem guided by one firm and powerful mind, to put the ma- 
chinery regularly into play. 

It is not surely, because the suggestion is simple, though 
new, perhaps I might add comprehensive; that it may 
not educe eminent and lasting benefits to the entire family 
of man. Iam satisfied with pointing out this, as one of 


the means to relieve the agricultural interest, without go- | 


ing into further details; feeling persuaded that when the 
application of my principle shall have extended to red 
and yellow wheats,and spring wheats also, on neither of 
which I have yet treated, but have made many experi- 
ments, to be published hereafter; it will be seen that I 
have much underrated the mark. This proper adaptation 
of seed to particular soils, will have the effect of dimin- 
ishing the risk of the farmer,—will therefore increase the 
demand for labor, and lead to an augmentation of the rate 


of wages. - “ 

The application of the principle is universal. JT have 
therefore already sent some select samples to Paris, to 
North America, and to the West Indies; I only wish it 
to be given a fair and patient trial; it is in the proper and 
general application of it, that the adage, “Union is Pow- 
er,” will be found ;—had I the means to set the machine- 
ry in motion, the result would be infallible, after the third 
or fourth seasons. It must also be keptin mind, that 


on the differences which may exhist between some of the 
best, and some of the worst varieties, that -I have set forth 
in the tables, nor on the extremes between crops in gener- 
al cultivation. : a. 

If such were the case, the results would be far more 
considerable, as the difference between the best red wheat 
and the most’ inferior sort, is greater than the difference 
in the white varieties. I shall further show, that the 
produce and value of spring wheats is various, should the 
hints Ihave thrown out, have been. deemed worthy of at- 
tention. - 





Oats NoT AN EXHAUSTING Crop. 
To the Editor of \he Farmers’ Reg'ster. 
The injury done to the créps of wheat for the lest four 
years by the chinch-bug makes it necessary that the atten- 





8A quarter is eight bushels. 


tion of Virginia farmers should be directed to the grow- 
ing of some crop as a substitute. Oats (all’ agree) are to 


these results are calculated upon fair average crops, not, 


-| water, which is stirred until the tar is dissolved. : 


be preferred to rye, being a spring crop, and on that ac- 
count less liable to be destroyed by the chinch bug. . But 
fears are entertained by many persons that oats exhaust 
land more than any other small grain. -Now, sir, this is — 
a mere’ prejudice, for.no one can assign a good reason for . 

the opinion... Taking a different view of the matter, and 
wishing: to test its correctness. by an experiment, I eight 
years ago determined to put apiece of land in oats every | 
year during my.life, or the land’s. I sowed this devoted - 
(as some of my neighbors thought) piece of land six 
years in succession in oats, and the seventh year (1838,) 
thinking it a little too foul for oats, put it in corn. This 
year it was in. wheat. I shall put it next year to its 
former occupation, and continue the crop of oats on it to 
the end of the chapter. If any injury has-béen done to 
this field, by the six years successive crops of oats, I have 
been unable to discover it, but on the contrary think the 
improvement evident. I should mention that the-land 
was grazed during the interval of rest, which was very 
impropez, and that ‘it was never fallowed but in the spring. 
Hereafter it shall not be grazed, and the fallow will-be 


in the fall. Under this latter treatment I expect great 


improvement. A friend, T. T. G., tried the same éxperi- 


ment. for four years, and: the result satisfied him that the 


vulgar opinion was incorrect. But if oats did exhaust 
ogee with wheat, (which I utterly deny,) fed on the 
plantation, the quantity of manure would be very much in- 
creased, and at the end of five or six years larger crops of 
wheat would be made by applying. it to the crop;, for as 
to the notion that wheat straw is necessary to good com- 
post, it isall humbug. J had as soon. litter my farm pen 
from a pine thicket as frora a straw stack. The corn 
made on the field in 1838, under the disadvantages of bug 
and season, was as good as the field usually brought be; 
fore it was.put in oats. As the signs of the times indicate 
that at a period not very remote eastern Virginia will find . 
it necessary to raise her own meat, | hope to use this ex- 
periment to the increase of my stock for market. — 
‘Yours respectfully, JouN P. Bouine. 

Amelia, Oct. 14th, 1839. 

Amelia, Oct. 15th, 1838. 

I observed this experiment of Mr. Bolling’s with some 
interest, having thought oats more ifjurious to land than 
any other in corn and wheat, and its present appearance, 
have convinced me that I was mistaken. There is no 
doubt thata field not grazed, and fallowed in September, 
might be put in oats for any number of years, with slow 
but continued improvement. Wm. Poryvear. 





PREPARATION OF SEED Corn AND CLovER SEED. 
we , Lynchburg, Va. April 25, 1839. 

Mr. Tucker—I will answer an inquiry made by one 
of. your readers in a former number, which is the best 
mode of applying tar to seed corn. I have pursued the 
following method for more than 30 years, and believe it 
has not only prevented the depredation of birds and ‘in- 
sects, but benefitted my crops by giving the planta more 
vigorous growth. Take atub that will hold water, pour 
half a bushel of corn in, designed for seed ; then on the top 
of the corn place a lump of tar about the size of a tarkey’s 
egg ; pour on one gallon of hot water; stir well-until prop- — 
erly mixed; draw off the water; pour out the corn-on a 
clean spot of earth, and stir ia plaster until the grains are 
disengaged from the adhesive property of the tar,and your 
seed is ready foruse.° 2 Liat 

I pursue a course somewhat similar with my clover 
seed. I have.a light trough prepared for the purpose, say 
3 feet in length, ten inches in the clear, 10 inches deep, 
and 10 inches wide, and’ hollowed out 2 feet, which I 
have taken in the field, and. which can be moved about as © 
wanted. I then make a solution of tar water by droppi 
a lump of tar thesize of a walnut into a gallon of boiling 
I take 
this solution, together with the seed and‘plaster into the 
ficld; pour a peck of seed into the trowgh;make them tho- 
roughly wet “with the tar water; then mix in plaster as 
with the corn, with this difference that the seed is mixed 
in the trough instead of ‘being poured on the ground, and 
your seed is then ready for’sowing. ~The object with the 
clover seed is to cause as much plaster to-stick as possi 
ble. I have tried sowing the seed each way, without and 
with the mode’stated above, and am 80 fully persuaded of 
the avdantage of preparing the seed as above described, 
that Ihave ‘adopted it gltogether. Iknow we are 
much disposed to be partial to ourown way of ring, 





and J assure you if I have any préjudice in favor of the a- 
bove described modes of managing seed corn and clover 
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seed, it has grown out of the experience of many years. 1 
therefore submit them to you with more confidence ; if 
you shall adj them worthy a place in your columns, 

_ and they be beneficial to any, I shall be satisfied ; but 
if you decide otherwise; it will meet with. my approbation, 
for‘ the éffort is only -in accordance with the obligation 
which I believe rests ofi us all to endeavor to advance the 
interest and happiness of each other. 
"« Gen. Farm. Grorce MariuamM. 









































































HORTICULTURAL, 

-To Protect Vines, &c.—In covering grape vines, 
honey suckles, &c. to protect them during winter, many 
err by throwing over them loose wet haulm, or fresh 
horse manure, and leaving them with this covering. Such 
a practice is a decidedly bad one. The covering is ex- 
nay to andretains water from snows and rains,-and to 

cep them wet, orlying in porous substances filled with 
ice, is almost certain death to them. We do not so much 
need to keep such things warm, which is impossible, as 
dry. The. best covering for plants is hemlock boughs 
laid on so. as to. shed water; if boards ure thrown over 
the boughs and placed like the roof of a house, so much 
the better—Maine Cultivator. 


Mitpew on Grares:—Mr. A. J. Downing of New- 
burg, in a communication in the April No. of the Maga- 
zine of Horticulture, gives the following “ novel method 
of preventing Mildew on foreign Grapes.” The same 
novel meth was several times recommended in the 
Genesee Farmer several years since. 

“A person ‘about four milés distant, who rears a con- 
siderable quantity of Sweet Water, Classelas, and other 
foreigh grapes, for market, and who was formerly much 
troubled with the attacks of mildew, was some two or 
three years since, while reflecting on the subject, struck 
with the fact, that, with him, young vines, when they first 
came into bearing, generally produced good and unblem- 
ished crops for the first one or two seasons. After this, 
becoming comparatively feeble, the mildew began to ap- 
pear, and gradually grew worse every following season. 

Reflecting upon this suggestion, thrown out by nature 
in thé above instance, it occurred to him, that if he could 
always keep his vine young and thrifty, or by some means 

ide himself with a succession of such vines, he might 
place the mildew, in a great measure, at defiance. 

This he has been able to effect in the following way, 
the result being highly satisfactory. In the month of 
June, every year, he selects, on every vine, a clean shoot, 
(left the previous summer for that pu 5) some five to 
cig feet in length, which he buries in the earth, about 

i of its middle part, in the common method of 
layering. The plants in his little-vinéyard are planted 
“f2 roWs, and the layers being made in the line of the rows, 
‘ between the old plants, when they are rooted, which 

sy are the nexf year, they are tied up to a stake to re- 
_‘eeive a il'training. The next, or second season, all 
‘the old plants-are dug up and thrown away, if they are not 
ee ee and vigorous. In this way he preserves 
‘constant -of strong new vines, which are able, by 
‘their supérior vigor, to resist the attacks of the mildew, 
‘and which, as we can testify, bear beautiful and abundant 
ope i rat, tree from mildew.” 
7” ‘Mr. Groom’s Exaisirion or Tutirs:—The private 
-. - # of Mr. Groom’s collection of tulips took place on 
at, Mr. Groom’s. gardens at Walworth. The 
is of the weather, during the last week, though it 
growth and full expansion of the flow- 
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allowed that this collection surpasses any thing of the 
kind in Holand, the elysium of tulip growers: there-is 
certainly nothing like it in England. Notwithstanding 
the badness of the weather on Thursday, the exhibition 
was attended by a great many fashionable people, and 
there were many amateurs of floriculture, who came con- 
siderable distances to inspect.and admire the flowers.— 
London paper. e 


From the Sangamo Journal. 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 

There are few of our farmers who have not witnessed 
the effects among cattle, of a disease known as the mad 
itch. It has sometimes carried off the most valuable 
stock ; andall efforts to arrest the disease appeared to be 
useless. We think we can now lay before our stock rais- 
ers a remedy for this disease. It was discovered by Mr. 
David Simms, a farmer, living on Lake Fork. Consider- 
ing it-valuable’to the public, he has handed us the an- 
nexed notice of it for publication. We would suggest to 
our farmers to preserve it, as it may prove of more value 
to them than the amount they would be required to pay 
fora dozen volumes of the Journal: 

_ To the Editor of the Sangamo Journal— 

The undersigned takes this method to inform the 
farmers and all those who raise cattle, that he has discov- 
ered a cure for the mad itch, a disease which is often fatal- 
ly destructive to that species of stock. Last winter was 
two years, when I had four cows attacked with the above 
complaint, and I tried every thing I could think or hear 
of, to cure them, but with no good effect. This winter a- 
nother of my cows took the same disease, which’ discov- 
ered early one morning; and as.soon as [ discovered it, I 
gave her as much soot and salt as she would lick, and in 
a few hours after, I gave her from three quarters of apound 
to a pound of pulverized brimstone. In the morning fol- 
lowing, I gave her as much salts. The cow is now well, 
and is as hearty as any of my cattle. It is.my opinion 
that sulphur itself will cure, or sulphur and salts given in 
the way prescribed. The cure was effected in about a 
week. YThe remedy operates severely for two or three 
days as a purge. 

To those who are not acquainted with this disorder, I 
will inform them that it first comes on with a kind of hic- 
coughs or jerks at eyery breath. The brute jerks itself 
full of wind; frequently licking their sides and back ; 
occasionally rubbing their heads; and if not stopped in 
five or six hours, they rub with apparent madness, and 
continue-to swell until death takes place, which will be 
within about ten or twelve hours after the attack. 

This cure is from experience, and I give jt for the good 
of my fellow-citizens. Daviv Sims. 

Logan Co., 15th March, 1839. 








Management better than beating —A truckman in Bos- 
ton, who had arefractory horse, that would not move for- 
ward, beat him unmercifully. A gentleman came along, 
who told him thathe must not beat him any more.. “What 
shall I do?” said the man; “my horse has stood here 
these two hours. Shall I stand here all day?” “Oh no, 
the horse must go, but you must not beat him any more. 
Get me a rope twice as long as the horse.” The rope was 
brought, tied to its tail, and then passed between his legs 
forward; then he gave a pull upon the rope; the horse 
was frightened, and showed signs of kicking ; he contin- 
ued to pull; the horse suddenly started forward, and 
went off without any more beating. The gentleman had 
seen that method tried on Jackasses in South America 
with full success. If you doubt it, try for yourself. 





The following prices brought by some of the females 
at Henry Clay’s, Jun. sale, near Lexington, considered 
in connexion with the times, are such as to encourage 
the liberal improvers in our domestic races of animals. 


Victoria, white, 2 years old, by C. Curle, for $835 
do roan, 3 years old, by A. & Win. Warner, 745 
Venus, roan, 5 years old, C. Curle, 510 
Fanny, roan, 1 year old, J. G. Giles, 620 
Datchess, roan, 4 months old, J. R. Dunlap, 340 

| Jane, red and white, 9 mos. old, A. & Wm. Warner, 300 
Daphne, white, 5 months old, J. G. Giles, 230 

. | Beauty, roan, 2 years old, Snail & Cardwell, 176 


Daphne was sick, and doubts were expressed as to Beau- 
ty’s breeding —Lex. Intelligencer. 








To prevent Sheep catching cold after being shorn— 





Sheep are sometimes exposed to cold winds and rains im. 
mediately after shearing, which exposure often hurt 
them. ‘Those farmers who have an access to the gea. 
should plunge them into the salt water; those who do 
not have that opportunity, and whose flocks are noty, 
large, may mix salt with water, and rub them all oy, 
which will ina great measure prevent any mishap befall]. 
ing the animal, after having been stript of its coat. 

It is very common in the months of June and July, for 
some kinds of sheep, especially the fine Leicester 
which are commonly thin skinned about the head, to be 
struck with a kind of fly, and by scratching the place 
with their feet they make: it sore and raw. To prevent 
this, take tar, train oil, and salt, boil them together, ang 
when cold, puta little on the part affected. This appli. 
cation keeps off the flies, and likewise heals the sore. 
The salt should be in a very small quantity, or powdered 
sulphur may be used instead of it— Yankee Farmer. 





DIALOGUE BETWEEN A FatHeR anv Son.—Rot in 
Sheep. Frank. Father, I have just met John Ross, who 
tells me his uncle has lost two of his most valuable sh 
by the rot, and that he fears he shall lose many more from 
the same cause; is there not a danger that our sheep wil] 
catch the same distemper, for you know they sometimes 
mix with them on the common. I suppose the disease ig 
communicated in this way, for many of our neighbors are 
complaining of the ravages of that cruel disorder, and are 
separating their flocks to prevent contagion. Have you 
ever suffered in this way ? 

Father. I have never lost a sheep by the rot, but J at. 
tribute my security from this scourge, to observation and 
reflection. While I am, as’ much as any one, an enemy. 
to what is called “book knowledge,” it is not possible 
for a farmer to follow his business without being inceg. 
santly called upon for practical observation and refleeti 
and this to an intelligent man is the greatest pleasure, 
Well might the good. man of old walk into the fields at 
even tide to meditate; this is the proper season for re 
flection, the early morn for observation. 

Frank. What a beautiful distinction ! 
that down. 

Father. The disorder called the rot, is not contagious, 
but is generally caused by taking cold and waiery food 
into the stomach, there, instead of digesting, it becomes 
putrid, and endangers life; the liver of sheep which ‘die 
of the rot is full of small creatures called flukes, some 
thing like flat. fishes ; these perforate it like a honey-comb, 
causing the death of thousands. But it is a curious faet, 
that ewes, even when irrecoverably gone in the rot, donot 
die while suckling their lambs; when these are weaned 
however, they often die off by hundreds, and the evil is 
oftentimes much augmented by their lying in low damp 
pastures ; for itis discovered that the air which surrounds 
them in such situations, is loaded -with poisonous vapor, 
which being heavier than pure atmospheric air, cannot 
rise into it and thus become purified, but remains near the 
surface, and is inhaled by the sheep, whose heads are 
low; while larger animals, whose heads are above the 
stratum of poison, will remain in health in pastures whieh 
are destructive tosheep. Do you understand how thisis? 

Frank. Yes, perfectly, and this reminds me of what 
I was reading but yesterday, concerning a cavern in Italy, 
into which if a dog enter, it is destruction to him, while 
a man feels no inconvenience whatever, as the bad air, by 
its heaviness, is confined to the bottom of the cavern; 
it is from this circumstance called “Grotto del Cano.” 
And look at our sheep at this moment! they are all lying 
on that little rising ground, as though they were perfectly 
acquainted with the subject on which we are sp 
and feel, no doubt, the comfort of that situation. 

Father. True, and what will strike you very forcibly, 
observe that knoll, or rising ground the next foggy morne 
ing, and you will perceive that it is in a clear atinosphere, 
whilst all the lower parts of the same field, and the’ ad- 
joining lands, appear.as though they were covered with 
water, the whole being enveloped in fog: and you will 
be able to mark exactly the height to which the bad air 
of the low lands. extends. But,.even at the present mo- 
ment, this poisonous atmosphere is there, although it is 
now invisible; the coolness of the mornings and even- 
ings will, however, render it perceptible, this is one rea 
son why [always commence folding the sheep. at the 
highest part of the field, that they might have the higher 
ground to retire to for rest; and hence, another advan- 
tage arises, which some of our neighbors do not seem to 
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comprehend ; the higher parts of the field receive, as they 
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d do, the ter proportion of the manure. © But I 
ga nuit of my security from this disorder, 
arises from the use of lime, which is a corrector of the 
acidity of the soil in. the first place, and in the second, is 
destructive to the whole family of aquatic plants, replac- 
ing them with those grasses which are indigenous, or na- 
tive to a limestone soil, upon which sheep never rot. 
You know, too, that I am careful to drain all wet and 
springy parts of the fields, and this is a labor which our 
adjoining neighbors do not covet. I also allow’salt for 
the use of the sheep, which is placed in troughs under 
shelter; an excellent practice —Farmers’ Cabinet. 
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- Cutorive oF Sopa is said, in the London Lancet, a 
medical work, to be an effectual cure fora burn. It is 
stated in that journal, as an example, that an attorney, in 
attempting to put out the flames that had attacked the cur- 
tains of his bed, got his hands burned and blistered, but 
not broken. He sent for a couple of quarts of the lotion, 
four ounces of the solution to a pint of water, had it pour- 
ed in soup plates, wrapped his hands in lint, as no skin 
was broken, and so kept them for some time. Next 
morning he was so perfectly well that only one small 

atch of burn remained, yet an hour had elapsed before 
the application. It is added that the same remedy is _suf- 
ficient to heal scalds and black eye—Newark Daily Ad. 

We believe there is some truth in this. During the 
@cholera time” of 1832, when every body was dabbling 
more or less in chloride of lime or soda, the writer of 
this paragraph was moved, just by way of experiment, 
to apply the solution freely to a burn on one of kis hands, 
and certainly obtained, either from that or from imagina- 
tion, almost immediate relief to the pain, and a speedy 
abatement of the inflamation—V. Y. Com. 


Simple Remedy.—A good quantity of old cheese is the 
best thing to eat when distressed by eating too much fruit, 
or oppressed with any kind of food. Physicians have 
given it in cases of extreme danger. 

Honey and milk is very good for worms; so is strong 
salt water ; likewise powdered sage and molasses taken 
frequently. 

Fora sudden attack of quinsy or croup, bathe the neck 
with bear’s grease, and pour it down the throat. A linen 

soaked in sweet oil, butter, or lard, and sprinkled with 
sale Scotch snuff, is said to have performed wonderful 
cures in cases of croup; it should be placed where the 
distress is greatest. Goose grease, or all kinds of oily 
grease, is as good as bear’s oil. 

Equal parts of camphor, spirits of wine, and hartshorn, 
well mixed and rubbed upon the throat, is said to be good 
for the croup. 

Cotton wool and oil are the best things for a burn. 

Balm of Gilead buds, bottled up ia N. E. rum, make the 
best cure in the world for fresh cuts or wounds. Ever 
family should have a bottle of it. The buds should be 
gathered in a particular state; just when they are well 
covered- with gum. ‘They last but two or three days in 
this state. 

Plantain and house leek, boiled in cream, and strained 
before it is put away to cool, makes a very cooling sooth- 
ing ointment.—Plantain leaves laid upon a wound are cool- 
ing and healing. 

Very strong saltand water when frequently applied, has 

been known to cure wens. 
' Water-gruel, with three or four onions simmered in it, 
with alump of butter, pepper and salt, eaten just before 
going to bed, is said to be a cure fora horse cold. A 
syrup made of horseradish root and sugar is excellent for 
a cold. 

A poultice of wheat bran, or rye bran and vinegar, very 
soon takes down the inflammation occasioned by a sprain. 
Brown paper wet is healing to a bruise. Dipped in mo- 
lasses, it is said to take down inflammation. 

- The following poultice forthe throat distemper, has 

much approved in England. The pulp of a roasted 
apple, mixed with an ounce of tobacco, the whole wet 
with the spirits of wine, or any other high spirits, spread 
on a linen rag, and bound upon the throat at any period of 
the disorder—Frugal Housewife. 

Sting of the Bee—It may not be generally known that 
common whiting is an effectual remedy against the effects 
of the sting of a bee or wasp. The whiting is to be moist- 
ened with cold water and immediately applied. It may 
be washed offin a few minutes, when neither pain or swel- 
ling will ensue. 





: | 

An improved method of making Coffee-—Put your coffee 
(after grinding) into a flannel bag, tie it closely, (allowing 
it sufficient toom to boil freely,) put it in the boiler, ad- 
ding as much water as may be required. After boiling it 
will be found to be perfectly clear, without the addition 
of egg, &c. having likewise the advantage of retaining its 
original flavor and strength in greater perfection than when 
clarified. ; 

Musquetoes.—To prevent the bite of Musquetoes, rub 
the oil of pennyroyal a little weakened, on the hands and 
face. > 





LATEST NEWS. 


Correspondence of the National Intelligencer. 

New Yorx, Nov. 3.—The Great Western has arrived, 
with London and Liverpool dates of Friday, the 18th of Oc- 
tober, and with Bristol dates to the 19h. The commercial 
news is important, and, although not altogether favorable, it 
may do something towards quieting the public mind. 

The negotiation of a loan of £800, between Mr. Jau- 
don and Messrs. Hope & Co. of Amsterdam, had been con- 
cluded upon. Mr. Jaudon is highly complimented for his 
skill and ingenuity in the management of his intricate and 
difficult agency. 

The harvest has, beyond all controversy, proved better than 
was anticipated when the Liverpool steamer left. But the 
crop was not good, and the flour merchants were demand- 
ing high prices, and would not sell without them. The man- 
ufacturing districts present a gloomy appearance, and but 
little was doing. The-cotton market, too, though no materi- 
al change took place in October, had not improved. 

There was no expectation that the bank of England would 
suspend specie payments. One-poone notes would - be re- 
sorted to before such an event could happen. 

The only news from France is rumors of changes in the 
Cabinet. 

In Spain quiet had not been wholly restored. Fspartero 
was marching against Cerbrera. Even Don Carlos, as itis 
hinted in some of the French papers, was becoming restless, 
and again ambitious of the Crown. Others, however, deny 
this, and say he has positively authorized his agents at Paris 
to instruct his friends in Spain to lay down their arms. 

Affairs in the East look as squally as ever. " 


The Hon. Lous McLean, president of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company, we learn, has partially succeeded 
in obtaining a loan for that company. - 

The news brought by this arrival is not of either a very de- 
cided or important character.—Previous apprehensions ofa 
great failure of the crops, are, happily, not’sustained; the 
market appears to have received a slight melioration: the 
cotton market continued very fair as regards demand, but 
prices do not appear tohave advanced. From the continent 
the news is far from exciting. ; 

A London paper says—lIt is stated on good authority, that 
Government ia reply to dispatches brought from China by 
the Ariel, have ordered that Canton be placed in a state of 
blockade.—TLese instructions are going forward by the New 
Clipper “* Mor,” expressly engaged for the occasion. 


FOREIGN MARKETS. 


Liverpool, Oct. 16.—We continue to have a good inqui 
for cotton for export, for which account 1300 bales of Ameri- 
can have been purchased to-day. The total sales amounted 
to 4000 bales, all American except about 120 Brazils. There 
is no change to notice in prices. 

The sales in Liverpool during the week ending the 17th, 
were 29,620 bags. 

Oct. 18.—We have had a fair demand for cotton to-day, 
and prices-are fully maintained. The sales were 4000 bags, 
including 500 for export. 

The harvest may be said to. be completed, and there are 
different opinions as to the result; the most general, however, 
is, that no further foreign supplies will be required—and con- 
sequently that the duty c= rent ‘be prohibitory and con- 
tinue so. At present, the duty on flour is 6s. 5d. per bbl; 
but next week it will be 8s. 2d. and most probably soon reach 
12s. 5d. per bbl. whatever the result may be next spring. 
The quotation of Flour, duty paid is 39s.a4ls. per bbl. Tur- 
pentine has been in good demand at better prices—say at lls 
6dal2s for old, to 12s 6d to 13s 5d per ewt. for new. The 
business in Tobacco this month has been about 300 bhds. 
The sales of new, Virginia leaf have been chiefly at from 7d 
a8d per lb. The market is in a languid state. 

Amsterdam, Oct. 15th.—Of Maryland Tobacco: only 


11th of Nov. 224do Kentucky do will be sold. — 
DOMESTIC MARKETS. 





$2,40, with an upward tendency. Att 





hhds. were disposed of since our last weekly statement. In 
the course of this week 282 do Virginia Tobacco will be 
brought into market, besides 182 hhds Stems, and on-the 


At Wilmington, (N. C.) on ay ty 3 Turpentine sold at 


rail roal, were larger. Tar had fallen and sold ai $14. Rever ~ 
Lumber was very dall. Timber was $6a7 per M. in quick 
demand, and with advancidg prices. Corn was 50a60c. - 
At Richmond, Friday, City Mills flour was quoted at $642 
6 3-4; sales of country at 64, and supplies increasing. Wheat 
130c for best red, and 125 for best white; corn 70c ; oats 30 
a32c; whiskey, Baltimore, 35a36 im hhds. and 37a38 in bbls. 
The Whig says: - We can report no improvement in our 
money market; it is tight and gloomy. “The banks afford 
what relief they can judiciously, but their discounts are lim- . 
ited, and it depends upon the amount asked -for whether it is 
given, Hxchange on New York 10 per cent. by the brokers. 
The banks have been sheets at 5 per cent. for their own 
notes, but we hear they declined today at that rate. Mother 
notes of the Farmers’ and Virginia banks are Vought readily 
by the brokers at 2 per cent. prensa Exchange on Balti- 
more | pet cent. and Philadelphia 14.' Specie- is~ selling at 
6a8 per cent. as in quantities offered, sit ahs 

At Norfolk, Friday, corn was in good demand at 66a70c ; 
sales of cotton -at italia, and receipts increasing. Blac 
eyed peas $lal4, and sales quick. Staves heavy at former 
rates; beg 
At Winchester, (Va.) Friday, flour-was $5,66; wheat 104; 
rye 56c ; corn 56c; oats 25c. 

At Massillon, (Ohio,) on the 25th, large quantities of wheat 
were received and sold 624a65c. Oats 20c, and flax seed 
75a100. The Gazette says:—‘ 20,000 bushels of Wheat 
have been. brought into Massillon within the week. The 
drought continues, and the streams are almost dry.” 

At the Brighton (Boston) Cattle Market on Monday, there 
were 1475 beeves, and 5200 sheep. Several hundred beeves 
and two:or three thousand sheep were not sold.—The sales 
were made at a deeline—for beef cattle, 1st quality $7a7%; _ 
2d do $43-4a54. Sales of lots of sheep at prices ranging 
from-$14 to 31-8. 

_At New Orleans, on the 23d ult. the sales of cotton were 
about 4,000 bales, on the 241h, 2,500 bales, and on the 25th, 
1,874 bales. The pricee ranged from 9# for orditiary to 12c. 
for good and fine, except a lot of 56 bales new crop of Dr. 
Nott’s brand, which sold at 144c. This last sale was made 
under orders to purchase the cotton of this brand at the highest 
figure. The-sales of the days noted were made at fully éat 
lower than the rates which prevailed previous tothe news by 
the Liverpool being received. Flour was $54a53-4; corn 
52a53; oats 40a45e. Freights on cotton, #d to Liverpool, 
11-8 to Havre aud 4 to ic to New York. Exchange on 
New York at sight, 14 prem; 10 days f prem; 60 days, 14 
dis. On London, 10al! prem. The Louisianiagn says that 
some of the strong banks of New Orleans intend to resume if 
the New York banks hold out. 

At New York, last week, the sales of cotton were 1270- 
bales—at the first of the week the sales were made at previous 
prices, but at the close of the week gave way a full cent per 
lb, and was dull,—ihe sales were made at 10a134. The ex- 
port since the firstof October 19,110 bales, same time last 
year 12,371. On Saturday asale 6f 800 bales Miss. fair sold 
at 10ic. The stock was 7000 to 8000 bales. The sales of 
Genesee Flour continued for export to a considerable extent 
at $5 3-4, though in some cases at less. On Saturday Gen- 
esee sold freely at $56a53-4, and Ohio at 54a5t- -The prin- 
cipal exports till now have been to England; since the last 

vices the exports to France have commenced and are now . 
very active. The stock of Western is unusyally low, less . 
than ever known at this season of the year. There-is now 
every prospect that the stock in New York at the closing of 


TY {the canal will be less than ever. Maryland Wheat at 


125c, 60 ds. Northern Barley has fallen to 72a75c.-—South- 
ern Oats sold at 33c; Northern, in lots, at43a44e; Southern 
corn 67c, wt. sales. 300 bales Manilla Hemp sold at 91,45, 
7m. No improvement in Molasses. Northern country Tur- 
poses sold at $2,87 for prime. Provisions of all sorts ‘ 

he sales of rice but 150 tes at 3,62a87. Sugars very dull. 
In Tobacco 300 hhds. Ky. sold at 10¢al4e—remained inac- 
tive. Domestic Exchange was nearly as bad as ever, but 
there was a little better feeling and Bank certificates of south- 
ern cities could be sold but at ruinous rates. On Philadel- 
phia, and neighboring cities it was 12 per ct. and upwards. 
On places further South the condition of things is much 
worse. Prices fluctuate from day to day and from hour to 


hour. At the South planters wil nominal high prices. 
because Exchange on England will bring 20 ee: prem. 
At » demand for Flour and fair and 


steady, with moderate receipts. Sales of 5 to 6000 bbls. for 
export, at $6,50 per bbl. Sales of fair to good brands for 
home use, at the same price. Rye flour at $4,25 per bbl. 
Corn Meal, [nige atte in bbls, at $4.25, and hds. 
at 917al8.- Sales of Buckwheat Meal at $4,75, in half bbls. 


50 Sales of fair to Eyre Pennsylvania: wheat, at $1,25 to 1,22, 


and some small lots in store at one or two cents higher; 
Southern, at $1,25 to 1,234, and inferior, $1,20a1,22 per bu. 
A lot of prime Indiana, $1,223.’ Pennsylvania rye, at 74a75c. 
prime taunt yellow, 80e; Soubern, whic T26TR, ond 
rime roun ow, 80c; white at. , and 

ot of 1300 bushels New Orleans mixed at 66c, by weight. 


Southern oats at 33a32c, closing at the latter price. 





it was down as low as $24. 


e close of last week 
he arrivals by the river and 


mand for Tobocco. has become exceedingly limited ; fone & . 
sales we have to note are of 20 ain oeel 
and 90 bales Cuba at 19¢ per Ib.4 mos. 


Kentucky, at 13¢ 
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-_. + PRICES IN SRE BARTIMORE MARKET. 


ROVISIONS— 





ila " ork, do do 
‘ _—.: 700| do prime 14.00 
we or pavi 8 50) Bacon, Balt. ass.lb. - 10 
% Rotusedie. th. Qa 118) . Hams, do cured 13 
5, Rio . 10a 12%} Middl’gs,do do . 11800 
j Corrox— ; ‘ Shoulders, do do 10 
“a ¥ in, good, Ib.00 a 00 | Lard, West.§Balt. 11a 
: lands 14.a 1534 Butter, Wes. No.3, 16 
‘ ‘Alabare a 00 do do “2 158 


isieae, pii. 00a 00] do Glades “2, 00 


Rye, new 73 Virginia 600a10 00 
Corn, white 67 Ohio 850a10 00 


"s issippi a 15] Cheese, in casks, lb. 94a10 
ATHERS — Rice—pr 100 lb. 5 00a5 25 
m. geese, lb. - 50 a 55 |Sanr—Liv. gr. bush. 33a35 

18H— Seevs—Cloverdo. a- 
No.l, tri. bl. 11 75 Timothy do. 2 00 a 2 50 
rf - erri 5 50.|Teas—Hyson, lb. 56al 00 
eit Y. Hyson 87a 74 
City Mills, sap. bbl. 0 00 | Gunpowder 60al 00 
Howard st. do-0 00a0 00 | Imperial 55 a 60 

* Susquehan. 0 00 |Tosacco— 
—— a ——| Com.,100Ib. 5 00a5 50 
Corn meal, ki. d.bb.0 00 | Brown & red 6 00a6 50 
do. hd. 00 00} Ground leaf 7 00al3 00 
. Chopped Rye 100!b. 1 62 | Or.to mid, col.9 50al2 00 
' Ship stuff, bush. 36a 00. Col. to fine red 12al4 00 
Shorts, 13414} Yel. to fi. yel. 10 00a1500 
in— Wheat, white | 30 | Wrappery, suitable for 
- Wheat, pri. red 1 20al = segars, 0 00a20 00 
a 
00 
4 





a 
do yellow 72 a7 Kentucky ‘6 00a13 00 

. Oats --. 80a 31 | St. Domingo 13 00a18 00 
Beans, white © 00al 75} Cuba 15 00a30 00 
Peas, black eye 1 18a0 00 | Woor— 

Navat Stores— , - Am. Sax. fleece, lb 60a70 
Pitch, bbl | 2 00a2 50 Full bld. Merino 50a55 
Tar, 212 136% do. © 42a47 

Praister Panis— -.| mative&4do. 37042 
Cargo, ton, 3 87 pulled, lambs 40 
Ground, bbl. 1 37al 50 unwashed 25a33 

Sucans— S, Ame. clean 25 

.» Hav. wh. 1001b.11 al2 00; Sheepskins, each 25a30 
do brown 8 00a8 50 |Wacon rreiguts— 

. N. Orleans. 6 50a8 70 | ‘ToPiusburgh 100lb. 1 50 

‘Lise—Burnt, 35 a 40 | Teo Wheeling, 1 75 


Bu 
Baltimore Market — Tuesday the 5th.—Sales of Howard 
mae! floar from rare eae were made ray a ye 4a6,50, 
w ice , is morning we find the mar- 
. psy es a istarbed -by the English news, and there are no 
gales to warrant quotations.. City Mills was held Monday 





4 cae a SE ply to the grai ket—sal 
< ‘ wi e In market-——-sailes 
: of good to best <3 es $1,20a1 , and §1,27a1,30 for, 


suitable for family flour; we make no quotations 
» of Corn Monday at 72a74c for old yellow, 
‘ old white; Rye was held at 70a75c. Sales of 
Biicatc® j : 
CO has,been'a. moderate demand for Mary- | 
: >, during the week at about former rates. The 
pstly. of the.common qualities at about 5. Very 
ferior par }not in demand. Some 
ea x ob new crop have a id in market, and sold at 
a8, inci ly at. $6,50a6,75. . We continue to quote as 
pefore, viz :—§4a4,50 aplocer: $4,75a5,50 for common ; 
Ga » and for fine to. leafy. A large sale of 
mprisinog abot 500 hhds. was made. this 
rice..of the whole, it is believed, 
This parcel is intended for 
nd the stock of this description is there- 
ections of the week comprise 776 
49 Ohio— 825 hhds. 
e have been about 700 head of Beef cattle 
ing the week, and about 400 of them 


t 2 Bel EO 5 eer 
fy now bat 


infe parcels of Ground 
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<. ate 








here ar offering, the balance having 
. to other. the s.” Live hogs have 
¢ now quote at $7 57.50. per 100.18. 
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us Malticaults trees, or any oth- 
or of cuttings, are now 
uine ; all 
















$6,25 10 7,50 per'100 tbs. as in | P* 
aes , 


A RARE CHANCE. 

FOR SALE—A partner wishing to withdraw from an old estab- 
lished Agricultural Implement and Seed Warehouse, having a good 
ron of country custom, would be willing to dispose of his interest on 
liberal terms, as he is about engaging iu other pursui's Toa per- 
son wishing to engage in a respectab'e and profitable business, hav- 
ing some aa capital, it isan opportunity rarely to be met with. 
A liberal credit will be given on mostof the purchase money if pro- 

rly secured. Any communications addressed “Lafayette,” New 
Yor city, will be treated strictly confidential. no 6 4t 


STRAY COW—Came to the subscriber’s on or about 
the last of August, asmall red COW with white belly and some 
white on her back, and has crooked borns. The owner is requested 
to come and prove property, pay charges and take hor away. 

NoaH CULLISON, near the U. S. Arsenal, 
no6 4t* 8 miles from Baltimore, on the Hookstown road. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

Tae Sabscriber acknowledges with gratitude the liberal pat- 
ronage he has received from the public since the establishment of 
his Repository in 1825. 

Daring this long period he has studied successfully his own in- 
terest by identifying them with the interest of his customers in be- 
ing, povenes and faithful in the execution of their orders. 

is present facilities for manufacturing agricultural implements, 
are not surpassed by any other establishment in this country, he 
can therefore afford them on a8 reasonable terms as any other per- 
son for the same quality of work. His present stock of implements 
are extensive both in quality and variety to which he would invite 
the attention of those who wish to purchase. 

A liberal discount-will be made to all cash purchasers, and those 
who purchase to sell again. 

The fi llowing names are some of his leading articles, viz: His 
PATENT CYLINDRICAL STRAW CUTTERS, wood and iron 
frames but all with his patent double eccentric feeders, with or 
without extra Knives, prices varying from $33 to $110, subject to 
cash discount, he challenges the world to produce a better machine 
for cu'ting long forage. Myer’s WHEAT FAN and ELLIOTT’S 
PATENT HORIZONTAL WHEAT FANS, both a very superior 
article. Fox & Borland’s PATENT THRESHING MACHINES 
and Martineau’s PATENT HORSE POWERS, also cuperior arti- 
cles —A great variety of PLOUGHS, wrought and cast Shares, of 
all sizes and prices; Gideon Davis’s improved P1LOUGHS, of Da- 
vis’s own make of Patterns, which ate sufficiently known to the 
publie not to require recommendation; 100 CORN CULTIVA- 
TORS, also expanding CULTIVATORS, both iron and wood 
frames, and new plan; TOBACCO CULTIVATOKS. 

F. H. Smith's PATENT LIME SPREADERS, the utility of 
which hag been made known to the public; together with a gene- 
ral assortment of FARMING IMPLEMENTS; PLOUGH CAST- 
INGS of every description and superior quality kept constantly on 
hand at retail or’ by the ton; also, MACHINE and other CAST- 
INGS furnished at short notice and on reasonable terms, his iron 
Foundry being furnished with the best materials and experienced 
workmen with ample machinery running by steam power for turn- 
ing end fitting up machinery. 

ALSO—Constantly on hand D. Landreth’s superior GARDEN 

SEEDS ;—In stors POTATOES and common SEED OATS, TIM- 

OTHY and HERDS SEEDS all of superior quality.—All orders 

will be promptly attended to, JONATHAN S. STMAN, 
Farmers’ Repository, Pratt street, 

Near the Baltimore & Ohiv Rail Road Depot. 


TO TOBACCO PLANTERS. 


7 

Having made arrangements with the Patentee to that effect I am 
now prepared to make ‘Murray’s Portable Tobacco Prizes’ to order. 
The price of a Prize with the improved cast screw is $150, one with 
the best wrought screw $223. They will be delivered at Queen 
Anne, Mount Pleasant, Pig Point, Baltimore, or on board the Steam 
Boat Patuxent, foran additonal $10. Should the Prize not please, 
the purchaser can return it by paying one Dollarfor every Hhd. he 
has packed with it. Inno case wil] a prize be furnished, except 
with the understanding that it is not to be lent or hired out. 

Should the Prize be wanted for the use of more than one person, 
it will be at an enhanced price. ‘Terms, Cash or an approved draft 
at 60.or 90 days on the delivery of the Prize. : 

Address through the West River post office to Alexander I. Mur- 
ray, or to the subscriber. JOS. BUCEY. 

West River, A. A. County. oc 2 2m 


RICE’S IMPROVED FANNING MILLS, &c. 

For sale by the subseribers, 75 Rice’s improved Fanning Mills, 
which embrace all the recent improvements, and now rank among 
the most effective mills that are manufactured in this country —— 
ice $3035 each. ‘ 

50 WATKINS’ patent and other improved FANS—price 182¢35 
WRIGHT'S IMPROVED CORN SHELLERS, co highly re- 
commended by Messrs. Capron & Muirhead, and John S. Skinner, 
esq. (see late numbers of the American Farmer) are now manufac- 
tured at our establishment, the right of making and selling having 
been purchated by us for this section of the country. This is the 
only Corn Sheller that is worth the attention of extensive corn 
growers—they are capable of shelling 180 bushels per hour when 

ed to their utmost speed, and are warranted to shell 1000 bush- 
els perday withoutany ext effort—they break no corn. and leave 
none on the cob—price $50 each. Also for sale, portable 2-horse 








au 21 








"| Powers tor drivisig the above Sheller, and other agricultural ma- 


chinery. 

2 ya EARLY CABBAGE, RADISH, and other Seed for fall 
sowing, just received, all of which were selected by an experienced 
London seedsman. ROBT. SINCLAIR, jr. & CO. 

au 7 Manufacturers and Seedmen. 





of| MAHOOL’S IMPROVED VIRGIN!A BAR-SHARE PLOUGH. 


From One to Four Horses—Constantly on hand, for sale at No. 20 
Cheapside. These Ploughs are made of the best materials—oak 
teams and handles, wrought iron bar laid with steel, and can be re- 








paitedby any country smith, Mytf R. M. l’'ANSON, Agent. 





GREAT SALES OF MORUS MULTICAULIs, 
eas anaes TREES. 
@ subscribers willsell at public.sale, in Denton, Caroline Coun. 
ty, Maryland, on Thursday the 14.h day of November 
000 GENUINE MORUS MULTICAULIS. we 

These Trees have all been — in Caroline County, Maryleng 
and are in good order and of a very superior quality, ing from 
three to seven and eight feet in height, and well branched. Few ar 
them are to be ——— by any in market, 

They will be sold in parcels to suit purchasers, the terms of gs 
being one third of the purchase money in cash and the rest in Sand 
6 months with approved security. 

Persons from a distance wishing to supply themselves, will find it 
to their advantage to attend. Dvnton (the place of sale) is 
accessible by means of steamboats running regularly to 
Wye Landing and Centreville, with all of which places there ig 
constant communications. And vessels plying regularly frum this 
to Baltimore and Philadelphia will furnish easy facility for remoy. 
ing the trees, which may be purchased for distant markets, { 

Dr. Geo. T. Martin, 
Tuomas BurcHenat, 
Ep. B. Harpcastie, 
WituiamM Batey, 
Joun A. Saneston. 
J. C. Tarsorr, 


James SanGcsTon 
Denton, Oct. 19, 1839. oc 23—4t994 


A FIRST RATE FARM FOR SALE. 

The Subscriber will sell THAT VALUABLE FARM called 
AVONDALE, situated in LONG GREEN VALLEY, about 15 miles 
North of BALTIMORE. ‘This property adjoins the well kn 
fertile and productive Estate of James C. Gittings, Esq. and is sur. 
passed by few farms for the excellence of its soil, besides 
other advantages equal, if not superior to those of any other farm 
in the county, now in the market. Avondale contains about 408 
acres, of which at least 200 acres are adapted to the growth of Tim- 
othy. It is estimated that from 50 to 60 tons of Hay will be cut at the 
present season, and at least 100 tons in the succceeding summer, 

The crop of Wheat now harvesting will be a very good one; the 
Oat crop quite equal to any in the country; and there is every ap- 





pearance, at present, of an exceedingly fine crop ofCorn. That . 


portion of the farm, now in cultivation, is divided into fields of con- 
venient size, each of which is wel] watered. This _— abounds 
with LIME STONE of excellent quality. The LIME KILN— 
the. capacity of which is about 1200 bushels—has been built in 
the most substantial manner, and is conveniently situated. The 
QUARRY now in use is worked with great ease, and at moderate 
expense. 

The proportion of. WOOD LAND is amply sufficient for all the 
purposes of the Farm, including the burning of LIME. Besides the 
fine LIME STONE SPRING which supplies the DAIRY, there are 
numerous other never failing Springs in different quarters of the 
Farm. The present proprietor, has spared no expense, within the 
last 4 or 5 years, in improving the soil by the most approved 


of cultivation. During the period named, about 12,000 bushels of « 


Lime have been judiciously distributed, the beneficial effects of which 

may be seen by the growing crops. The IMPROVEMENTS are 

such as may answer the reasonable wants of any farmer desi 

comfort without splendor. But the subscriber invites those ine 

o secure a productive Farm, situated in one of the richest V. 

of Baltimore County, remarkable for its healthiness, at convenient 

distance from the best market in the state, and where the advan 

of excellent society can be enjoyed, to visit Avondale, and ju ik 

themselves. His price is $50 per acre. If desired, one-half the Farm 

will be disposed of, with or without the improvements, as a division 

of the same can be advantageously made. JOHN GIBSON, 
jy 17---tf No 8, North Charles strog, 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
John T. Durding & Co. encouraged by the favorsshown themin 
the past year, are determined to offer no article to their friends but 





such as they can warrant, made of the very best materials, finished 


in a superior manner, of the newest patierns, and at liberal prices. 

From John T. D.’s long experience in the manufacture of these 
articles he flatters himself that he can give entire satisfaction to 
those farmers, Commission Merchants, Captains and others who may 
favor him withtheirorders. J.T. D. & Co. wish especially to re 
commend a lately improved and superior ‘Wheat Fan” as beingad> 
mirably adapted to clean effectually and fast—price $25 They in 
vite the attention of the public to their stock of Castings for ploughs 
or machinery, by the Ib. orton at the lowest prices. Also on 
New York ploughs, No. 10) 1-4 at $3, No. 11 1-4 at 325, No. 
1-4 at $3 75. Repairs in general done with neatness and despatch. 

All.ordets for field and garden seeds, of the best kinds and fresh, 
will also be farnished at our Agricultural Establishment, upon the 
usual terms, by Thomas Denny, seedsman, Grant St. Balimore, 
rear of Messrs. Dinsmore & Kyle. may 29° 


MORUS MULTICAULIS. 

25,000 trees for sale, either in quantities, or all together, and to 
be delivered at any time that may best suit the purchaser. 
are from imported cuttings of the genuine Morus ¥! ulticaalis, were 
planted in ay last, and are of the most vigorous growth, m 
from 3 to 5 feet in height, with large collatéral branches. 

Purchasers are invited to call and see them, at the residence of 
Gen. Morgan Lewis, Staatsburgh, Dutchess County, state of New- 
York, where the owner lives, as he thinks they will not suffer bys 
comparison with any in the United States. Sept. 18—6t 

BEDFORD PIGS FOR SALE, 

The subscriber can furnish if called forsoon, a few pairaof Bed- 
ford Pigs, as well as several of the same breed crossed with the 
Mackay, all of them farrowed in the course of last month. To 








show the estimation in which these hogsare justly held, it maynot - 


be amiss to state, that.I have received applications for them dari 


the present season from six different states and the District of Go — 


jumbia. I will also sell if desired two breeding SOWS of the 
game blood. i W. HAINS. 
Hallowell, Me, Oct. 11, 1838, oc 23 2t# 
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